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SCIENCE!—WHAT IS SCIENCE? 


UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE 
POTTERS. 

Friends, Brothers, and Fellow-Workmen,—It may 
be thought by some, from the strong expressions that 
oftimes appear in my epistles, when animadverting on 
the present application and social tendency of machi- 
nery, that I am opposed, abstractedly, to the progress of 
science. If such an impression may have entered into 
the minds of any, let me beg of them to peruse, care- 
fully, the present epistle, by which I hope to prove, that 
it is not science, in the abstract, to which I am opposed, 
but to its misapplication. 

Were the present competitive state of social existence 
the only one by which we could hope to unite mankind 
in the bonds of civil life, I should, at once, and for ever, 
raise my voice, and direct my pen against the further 
progress of every principle of science, that muy tend to 
diminish the demand for human labour. The powers of 
Mechanism and Chemistry, when governed by competi- 
tion, and brought in opposition to human labour, become 
the most deadly enemies, with which the working 
classes have to contend. The value of labour, the same 
as every other marketable commodity, if I may use the 
expression, depends entirely upon its scarcity. This 
scarcity, under the present state of things, is the only 
sure foundation, on which the labouring population may 
hope to obtain a just, and equitable return for the wealth, 
they produce. If, therefore, science, or the progress of 
intellect, call those powers into existence, from the ap- 
plication of which, human labour becomes a thing of 
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social being, become degraded ; and, as a piece of toil- 
ing human mechanism, worthless. Here, then, lies the 
whole ground-work of my opposition to science. I am 
a working man; and have to live by the sale of my 
labour. The masses of my countrymen are working 
men ; and have to live by the sale of their labour. That, 
therefore, which makes my labour, or the labour of my 
countrymen, valueless, is, to me, and to them, a “* Mon- 
ster,”-a ‘“*Curse.” It takes from me the means to 
live ; and it opens a prospect, in the foreground of which 
are hopes destroyed; with hunger, rags, wretchedness, 
and ruin running in peispcective, until the distance closes 
with the despairing and soul-harrowing spectacle of a 
parish shell and a pauper's eallously-dug grave. With 
this working of society, and with these prospects, before 
me, I feel justified in opposing the progress of science, 
—in expressing myself, in the strongest possible lan- 
guege, against its fiend-like and ceadly tendency. Un- 
der existing circumstances, it is a ‘* Monster” of the 
most demoniacal character ; and, like an eastern Jugger- 
naut, crushes beneath its chariot -wheels, tle hopes, 
hearts, and lives of thousands of my countrymen. 

But, because such are the terrible consequences in the 
working of science under the present state of social 
existence, it does not follow, that those consequences can 
not be destroyed. Science, if properly directed, might 
be made the greatest of ail possible blessings to the 
whole human family. It may drive want, and the fear 
of want, from the abodes of men:—it may turn the 
earth into one lerge and beautiful gardep,—a second 
Eden !_in which brotherly love, expanded, and expand. 





little, or no, demand, it follows, as a consequence, from ing intellect may revel in endless being ! 


the nature of present seciety,_from the competitive 


principle of buying cheap, the working man must, as a} corection with external nature, what e beautiful piece 


If we only reflect on the endowments of man, and his 
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of work do we find!. He has intellects, that he may 
dive into the mysteries of nature; —sympathies, that he 
may claim brotherhood with every member of his species. 
He has mechanical and_ artistic skill, by which the most 
delicate an complicated instruments of science may be 
wrought into existence. And what a world!_what a 
universe for study! The earth, with all its climes, 
creatures, and qualities, lies open before him. Above, 
below, around, the universal voice of nature invites him 
to study. ll, all is science !__a scheme of omnipotent 
and eternal wisdom, that calls for development;—the 
exercise of thought. Thought!—how beautiful is 
thought!__how incomprehensible in quality, and how 
limitless in operation. It is not confined to earth, but 
stretches afar through the boundless field of space. 
Is there a planet, that silvers the ebon vault of night, 
Thought will tell you of its distance, of its path 
through a trackless void, and of its every transit, and 
change, and motion. Suns may be hidden in remotest 
ether, but Thought will discover them. O! how won- 
derful is Thought—and what is Thought? Thought is 
the parent of science; and science, properly directed, the 
guardian of the world. Have you wants? Science can 
supply them. Is there a desert? Science can turn it 
into a paradise. Who, then, is. opposed to Science? 
Not I, when it is properly directed. Let but the present 


system of opposing interests give place to another, in| the Profvssions from the kernel. 


| prosperity to him. 
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stacks, robberies, forgeries, frands, and murders are the 
sources, from which he draws the meats of subsistence. 
How admirably, then, is that man qualified for the re- 
moving of the causes of crime! His very existence de- 
pends upon those causes;—and what effect that depen- 
dence will have up»n his mind and morals, the craft 
alone can tell. 

It is the same with the Faculty. The Physician bas 
his interest in the prevalence of disease. Pestilence, 
fever, and epidemical disorders are the high roads of 
He lives upon Cholera; and grows 
fat upon Consumption. What an admirable state of 
existence for improving the sanatory condition of the 
people! How far this peculiarity of interest may act on 
the minds and morals of physicians, the craft alone can 
tell. : 

If we go into the tortuous paths of Commerce—of 
retail and wholesa'e traffic, the same results will follow. 
All is deception, juggling, and fraud. The crafty cir- 
cumvents the more honest and open; and the strong 
oppresses, and trainples upon, the weak. To buy cheap, 
and to sell dear, is the first priaciple of all trade. And 
for this purpose, lying, wrangling, cozeaing, smiling, 
frowning, and defrauding are resorted to in the most un- 
blushing manner possible. In short, society is one 
Huge Cheat, made up of shell and substance, to which, 
And this, we call ecivi- 


which the interest of each shall become the interest of | ization ; —a highly advanced state of science and morals. 


all, and I will shout, with the most devoted worshippers 
of intellectual advancement, “‘ Success to the Guardian 
Science.” But so long as the present system of things 
continue, and so long as the tendency of science is to 
take from the poor, and to give to the rich, I will op- 








Pshaw! Let hypocricy be written on the surface, and 
rottenness on the core, and we should come nearer to 
TRUTH :—poor helpless oatcast ! 

But Science ;__what have I done with Science ? I 
had nearly forgotten my text, excepting so far as the 


pose it, in my humble way, with all my heart, soul, and { science of society is concerned, in which our rulers s0 


sense ;—I will cry out, with all my energies, down with} much pride themselves. 


And, verily, they have cause 


the “ Monster Science ;”—down with the ‘* poor man’s | for pride, if the present system of thiugs is a consequence 


Curse ;’—down with the “‘ Vulture upon Labour ;” and 
let us go back to a time, when mechanical improvements 
and chemical discoveries did not diminish the demand 
for human labour ; but when all, who were willing to 
work, could have plenty of employ, and equitable remu- 
neration for the same, when finished. It will be seen, 
then, from these remarks, that it is to science, under the 
present social system, to which I am opposed, and not 
to science in the abstract, or to science, when made to 
work for, instead of against, the working man. 

If we only break through the surface of the 
present system of things, what a conglomeration of 
loathsome social rottenness do we find, ramifying, 
and extending, throughout the whole civil compact! 
Interest opposed to interest; and class to class; with 
theory and practice so wide apart, that it would seem 
they have no earthly existence, excepting for the all- 
prevailing object of deception. Itis to the interest of 
the Lawyer, that there should be plenty of litigation in 
society. The more malice, revenge, and heartburnings 
prevail in the world, the better will the man of law 
prosper. Crime is his stock in trade; and with it, will 
he rise into wealth, opulence, and power. Blazing 
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of that science. How exquisitely is the social machine 
adapted for the ends of civilized life! 

‘All are but parts of one (deceptive) whole, 

Whose body (Juggling) is, and (Force) the soul.” 
How admirably is it adapted for making, and catching, 
criminals !_aye, and punishing them, too! It will first 
force men into crime; and then establish a whole legion 
of Red Coats and Blue Coats, to catch those who have 
no coats at al!; which, it must be allowed, is the very 
essence of good government—GOovERNMENT par eaxcel- 
lence ! 

I must stop here; for I find, that I am trespassing 
upon politics ; which I know to be forbidden ground in 
the Eraminer. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your devoted friend, 
MENTOR. 

ANOTHER DEFECT IN THE WORKING CLASSES. 

To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, and Workman's Advocate. 


Dear stn,—I have been, through sickness prevented from go- 
ing forward in bringing before the readers of the Examiner, those 
evils and defects, which exist amongst the working classes of this 
country, and which militate, so very much, against our own 
interest and happiness. But, thank God! I am now recovered. 
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Some of my friends were afraid, least the affliction would have been 
fatal; but such were not my thoughts, forasmuch as I feel per- 
suaded, that I had not yet done all that was designed for me to do. 
This I told my friends, and assured them, that God would neither 
call for me, nor allow any one to foree me out of the world until 
such time as I had answered the end for which he sent me into it. 
If the reverse should take place, it would be on account of some 
unfaithfulness on my part, that would cause Him to cut me down 
as a “‘ cumberer” of the ground, but not without. *Tis true, He 
has not endowed me with infallibility, so as to prevent me from 
occasionally falling into error, or. making some little mistakes, 
when dwelling on the various causes of suffering to which the poor 
are subjected. But errors are not always to be considered as sins ; 
neither do I expect to pass on, unnoticed by the scorners and de- 
famers of the present day. They may indulge in their peevish- 
ness, and tell me that, ‘’ Tis pleasant sure, to see oneself in print,”’ 
and that, ‘A book’s a book although there’s nothing in’t.” They 
may go on adding insult to insult by attributing to me every mean 
and unworthy motive they think proper. Nay, they may rank us 
among the little distant twinkling stars of the literary world; and 
seek to obscure our faint glimmerings by the effulgency of more 
glittering orbs; and despise, as vain and futile, all attempts to 
better the condition of these we seek to serve. Yet, none of these 
things move us; neither shall we stop, until we feel conscious, 
that we have done what the wants of mankind, and the word of 
God require of us. The plaudits of man are not the reward we 
seek ; nor shall their frowns prevent us from exposing whatever 
we know to be opposed to the welfare of society at large, either 
in the systems or practices of one order or another in the social 
compact. But to proceed. 

In our last, we took occasion to direct the attention of our 


readers to the lamentable defectiveness, there is in the present | 


system of educating the children of the poor; and to the influence 
that the ignorance of the working classes has over their judge- 
ments, feelings, and practices, together with the impositions and 
unjust advantages taken of their ignorance by others. We would 
now, call attention to another very pernicious and ruinous prac- 
‘ice, too common amongst us ;—we, who compose the industrious, 
or working class of this country— and from which we suffer un- 
speakable distress and privation ; and which furnishes additional 
proof, that we lack knowledge. ‘The evil practice, to which we, 
allude, is that of DRUNKENNEsS. But before entering on this 
subject, an observation, or two, may be needful. And, in the first 
place, 1 would observe, that I am not a teetotaler; neither am I 
opposed to teetotalism, I wish every man to think and act from 
the convictions ofhis own conscience. But I am decidediy opposed 
to drunkenness. I am quite willing for every man to have as 
much drink as will do him good; and, those who think it an evil, 
or to be injurious to them, toabstain. I have no desire to trammel 
any man’s conscience ; but to leave all perfectly free to eat, drink, 
and wear what best suits their own taste, so that they keep within 
the commands, of God, and the rules of moderation : the evil, or 
iniquity, not being in the things we use; but in the motive, man- 





fering and sorrow. Its baneful effects run through all our towns, 
cities, villages, and hamlets; corrupting, and debasing the scns of 
toil; and, like a sweeping flood, hurries them, by thousands, to 
permature death, and an untimely grave. And, while we admit 
that pride and drunkenness constitute the leading characteristics 
of the masses of the people, and stand foremost of the vices, to 
which we be adicted, yet, with much propriety and truth, it may 
be said, that pride has slain its thousands, but drunkenness its 
tens of thousands. All ranks of society, have, more or less, fallen 
a pray to its distructive influence; but the greatest ravages have 
been made amongst the labouring poor. 

But as the Potters’ Examiner was started with a design of its 
being a means or medium, through which the interests of the trade 
mignt be advocated, and defended, apart from other subjects, not 
immediately affecting the same, we must now notice the bearing, 
that this monsterous evil has upon our own trade in particular. 

If we take but a very slight view of the past history of the 
Stafiorishire Potteries, we shall find, that there has been no one 
trait in our character, and conduct, that has proved itself to be 
half so injurious to our interest, as working men, as what drunk- 
enness as done, 

The drunken profligate, and irregular portion of working men, 
have ever proved themselves to be, the greatest foes to the trade 
of all that the better-disposed have had to contend with. They 
have been the perpetual, unceasing, wilful spoilers of the trade’s 
best iuterest. They have been the principal tools, which the ava- 
ricious and selfish oppressors have made use of, when they have 
sought to bring down the value of labour, or to invade the rights 
of the industrious classes. Yes, these have been the poor, heart- 
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less creatures, on whom reckless selfishness has mounted, to gallop, 
rough -shod, over the interests of the whole trades. Not only so, 
but the drunkards have almost invariable been amonst the most 
timid, trembling, sneaking, fawning, and treacherous part of man- 
kind. Nay, but they have oftimes sold both themselves, and all 
connected with them into slavery, for a few pints of ale, or a smile 
and a glass or two of gin. 

There are some exceptions, it is true; but they are but few. 
We don’t mean to say, that every one, who gets drunk, is of this 
cast. Not so. Such an assertion ‘would be unjust. But amongst 
the habitual drunkards, there is scarce any to be found worthy of 
confidence. They are, generally speaking, as void of fidelity, as 
they are of sobriety. The masters, themselves, can place little or 
no dependence on them; for, if they work a week or two, they 
will frequently drink, and neglect their work for several days and 

weeks together. I have known individuals, to have three, four, 
or five fortnights in one year; which they have wasted in drink- 
‘ing, and rambling about from place to place, and from public- 
house to public-house, to the neglect of their work, and their poor 
families ; and to the great inconvenience and injury of their em- 
ployers and fellow-workmen. And what has been one of the re- 
}sults? Why, they have frequently had to beg of the master to 

forgive them, and to allow them to resume their work again. 

Another effect has been, that thr y have spent all their money 








ner, and purpose for which we do use the productions either of | and involved themselves over head in debt with all their creditors; 


earth, or of science. 


I believe, that, of all men, the working man has a right to en- j 


Jey all the good things of life ; and that those who either deny him 
this right, or who prevent him from possessing them, are the cruel 
unjust, and wicked preverters of the wise and benevolent arrange- 
ments of God. ' 

Drunkenness, however, is one of the greatest curses, which a 
man can inflict on himself, apart from direct, and wilful suicide 
Its evil effects upon himself, and those, dependant upon him, are 
almost innumerable, and indescribable. Human language is 
scarcely strong enough to express all the foul and ugly traits which 
it gives to the character of man. It stains and pollutes him to the 
very center of his soul. How is it possible then to discribe the 
magnitude of those sorrows and calamities, which drunkenness 
intails upon helpless wives and children, besides causing almost an 
endless train of disappointments and irregularities in the arrange- 
ments of society. 

Drunkenness is one of the chief sources of dur national cala- 
mities and dem oralization. It deluges the whole country with suf- 


\and thus they have, by their dissipated habits, destroyed the 
foundation of every manly, and independent principle, which 
| tends to elevate an intellectual and rational being above the posi- 
tion of the beast. Oh, yes, like unto Sampson, who became shorn 
of his superior strength, through being passionately fond of an 
harlot, so drunkards become shorn of all their moral strength, 
through being over fond of intoxicating drinks; and as in the one 
case, so in the other, both become subject to their enemies. 
{ When an attack is made upon any one branch, to drop their 
prices, &c., the drunken portion are either attacked the first, or 
else they are kept back, in reserve. Sometimes the master will 
fall upon the first, by intimating, that, by their agreeing to work 
for less wages, or making some little allowance in some way or 
other, will be the only.inducement, to him, to keep them any 
longer , for they are not worthy of a place, excepting it be on some 
such condition as the one he offers to them. But they may either 
take it, or leave it; if they think any one else will have them, they 
may go, and he must get fresh ones. And, as the price is not so 
| much a matter of consideration with him, so that he have steady, 
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sober men.—men on whom he can depend,—he will give the price 
to such, but not to them, on whom he has no more dependence 
than there is in the wind, or the weather. “ But I'll give you a 
little time,”’ he will say, “to think the matter over. I'll allow 
you an hour, or a day, but no longer; or you can go now to your 
work, and then see me again.”” Here perhaps one of the best of the 
two or three asks, with a faultering voice, “‘ Master, will you try 
us again, on the old terms, and we will do better. We know that 
we have been too bad, but we hope you will look over it, this 
once ; and then, if we do the like again, we shall deserve being 
turned away, and hanged in the bargain.” But the master re- 
plies, ‘No, no, I shall do no such thing; you are not to be 
depended on; I have no other way of managing you, than either 
getting rid entirely of you, or else making you work for less 
wages ; for the more you get, the more you'll spend. So itis no 
use parleying any more; you must either go, or work for less 
wages.” 

And here the poor helpless, pennyless creatures are set com- 
pletely fast; and they are obliged to submit beneath the scourge 
of the designing oppressor, but not by themselves; for it is not 
long, before the more worthy and attentive portion of their fellow- 
workmen have to share the same fate 


Again; another way, in which the designing foe of labour’s | 


rights aims at accomplishing his selfish purposes, is, by keeping 
the drunken portion of his men in reserve, while he makes a deter- 
minate attack upon the steady and more sober part of his work- 
men, For the latter he sends for the first, and presents to them 
a list of prices, some twenty, or thirty per cent. under their pre- 
sent prices. To which the men object, when they are instantly 
told, that they may please themselves avhether they accept of his 
offer or not. But if they be not willing, he has those that will, 
and who will be glad to have the offer made to them: adding, per- 
haps, at the same time, that he had purposed, in his own mind, 
and had intimated to so and so, that they would have to leave; 
but if they would not comply, he must try what they had to say 
about stopping again on those terms: and then continues, “so 
you know, now, what is my determination. But if you think my 
offer will do for you, I should much rather that you stopped, for I 
can depend upon you ; only, there is this in it, I shall be obliged 
to drop the price of my ware, and if I cannot have the best of men 
at the prices which I can afford to give, I must do the best I can 
with the opposite characters, or with such men as I can get. So 
you can consider the matter over, and let me know by to morrow, 
or the next day: meanwhile, I shall not say anything more than 
what I have said to A. B. and C., for they are drunken d—Is; and 
I don’t want to be tormented with them another year, if I can help 
it. But drop. I must, if I am to do business.”” The men then 
retire, quite disheartened, to consider over the propositions made 
to them by the master; and they consult among themselves what 
they must do. One, perhaps, proposes that they do not drop one 
halfpenny ; for, says he, “‘ we are now as low, or lower, than any 
other place.’ But a second proposes, that they offer to meet the 
master part way. ‘ Well,’ says a third, “if we make no offer at 
all, but are determined to stick to our present prices, we know 
what will be the result. There is so, and so, who have 
had notice to get fresh places; and they are in the 
BLACK Book, for drinking and neglecting their work so 
repeatedly ; and I am sure, that if we object, au: throw 
ourselves out of place, they will be glad to stop «gain, 
upon any terms the master pleases.” And, at la-t, they 
agree, to propose to drop somewhere about one hulf, or 
one third of the amount, that the master offered. This 
they do. But the master objects making any alieration 
in the list, which he has presented to them. Or, it may 
be, that he yields, to fifteen, or twenty per cent., instead 
of the twenty or thirty per cent. offered by himself ; and 
they agree. Thus these drunken, idle characters, are 
used, like a two-edged sword, to cut either right or left, 
as may best suit the master’s purp-mes, 
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Again; drunkards are generally the first to take ad- 
vantage of Trades’ Unions. No sconer du men begin 
to unite together, to afford protection to each other, than 
what they find themselves surrounded by this class of 
unsteady, drunken, and unprincipled men ; who, like 
birds, or beasts, of prey, are ever on the alert, either 
after the funds, or after men’s places, who may be on 
strike. And these very characters have cost the Union 
hundreds, nay, but we may. venture to say, thousands of 
pounds ; besides very frequently being the sole cause of 
men being defeated, in their attempts to defend the 
interests of the trade. 

Another way, in which drunkards have proved to be a 
curse to the woking classes has been as follows 

They, the drunkards, have made it a common practice 
| to drink, oue, two, or three days per week, in past tim: s 
| especially, when men were valuable ; and then they would 
work almost night and day for the remaining part of the 

week, and, on the Saturday night they would receive 
jas much, or nearly as much, wages, as those of their 
| fellow-workmen, who had been more regular in their 
habits. Some men would have lads working for them ; 
} making, or preparing. a portion of their work for them, 
while they, themselves, have been drinking, and ranting 
away in the ale house, swaggering, and boasting, about 
what they could do, and how much money they could 
earn in three or four days. To hear some of those ale- 
|}house workers talk, would almost be enouzh to make 
| those, who know no better, beleive, that they really were 
| so clever, and active, that they actually could do twice 
as much work as any common man. Ah! and what has 
| been the conscquenee of such folly ! masters have noticed, 
| and they have uot failed to take advantage of such base 
} and foolish condyct in men. It has been an inducement 
to them to reduce the price of labour; and in a great 
measure theee are the men who have been the principal 
cause of low prices, and little wages. 

But, we must be drawing toaclose, for time and space 

would fa'] us to discribe all the evils, and rnuinona ¢ ffects 
‘of this one great faultin working men, The injuries 
done to themselves, to their families and to society are 
indescribable, and awful to look upon. ‘The miseries and 
{sufferings occasioned by drunkenness, are beyond the 
power of our pen to describe, or to depict. Therefore, 
our advice to all, who may be in the habit of drinking, 
and neglecting their families, and their work, is, that they 
reflect, seriously and cooly, on the mischievous tendency 
of their feolish and dissipated habits; and that they be 
determined to reform forthwith. That such may be the 
case, is the sincere wish of 
Yours, respectfully, 
Aaron WEpGwWooD. 
MORE PERSECUTION. 
| To the Editor of the Potters’ Eaminer, and Workman's Advocate. 
Sir,—Having seen my name advertised in the North 
Staffordshire Mercury, and also in the Staffordshire 
Advertiser of the 1st of this month, I think it is my duty 
| to vindicate my character from the charges therein con- 
i tained, by showing the unreasonableness of Mr. Kidson, 
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in calling me his engaged servant from January 14¢h, | to much luggage; the cost of it is immense; and it is a great 
1844 chance if it is not partially destroyed before it gets to the end of 

a . ° . | the journey; at least half of mine is so. The above arrangement 

From several breaches, which Mr. Kidson made iM | appeared to give every body connected with us satisfaction, until 
the agreement, which I had entered into, with him, 1} we got alongside the wharf, The runners boarded us. They, on 
thought myself justified in withdrawing myself from his } finding we were a large party, and had contracted with Harndeu's, 
employ. I, therefore, applied to Mr. K. fora copy of against whom the passenger carriers in general haye a spite, in con- 


sequence of his exposing their villanies, offered to take us for one- 
my agreement, to see how far the law would allow such half less, and in quicker time, Several of our party here began to 


breaches, as Mr. Kidson was guilty of. But he denied | grumble, stating they could have done much better without a 
me this. I then laid my case before a man of business, | conductor to mect them, They wished us to return them the 
who, having obtained a copy of the said agreement, in- | mony which we had collected on board for the passage; but as 


Mr. Wilson had formed a contract with Harnden’s, which he was 
etructed ‘the to keep yet. from —_ employ. I soon responsible for, I did not feel justified in doing 60, Some of the 


heard of threats against me, if I did hot resume MY | passengers of the Patrick Henry took advantage of this cheap con- 
work ; but I was determined to await the result. I veyance, that was to have them in Buffalo three days before us. 
waited six weeks, until I was compelled, by the pressing They left New York at the same time as we did, they in a steam- 
necessities of my family, to seek for employment else- boat, we in boats towed by a steamer. They got into Albany neat 
vhere morning, we the morning after. We saw no more of them until 
bs “$4 . P we had been on the Erie Canal thiee days, when we overtook 
Now Mr. Editor, I would ask, in the name of common them, on Sunday morning, fastened toa warehouse, waiting to 
sense, what Mr. Kidson means, by complaining about | take in goods on Monday. We finally got into Butjalo two days 
the breach of an agreement, that expired on the 14th of j before them. 


a This shows how much dependance is to be placed on the New 
January last ; and after an absence of TEN MONTHS York runners. In addition to making a long passage, they were 


from Mr. K.’s employ ? Really, sir, there is something charged much more for their luggage than us. We hada very 
very unaccountable in this, tome; especially when I re-} pleasant voyage from Buffalo to Milwaukie, in a sailing vessel, 
} 


flect, that the cause of my leaving Mr. Kidson’s employ, through the lakes. 


: * : I am sorry to say the journey to Gorstville from Milwaukie is 
was the breaches which he, himself, had made in 7 by far the most unpleasant and expensive. I left England with 
agreement. 


ye gy F the intention of giving the black as well as the bright side of 

But I am willing to bring this matter to a legal settle- | things. The emigrants must come in future by New Orleans ; they 
ment, if Mr. K. feels disposed. I am prepared, either { will come much cheaper, more fomfortable, and have very little 
to have the case adjudicated upon, by the magistrates of | '#7¢ carriage. 


‘yor A . ‘ Gorstville is situated in a beautiful prairie, rather rolling, hayv- 
these districts, or to go to Scotland, if Mr. Kidson will ing a creek of good water on one side, and high bluffs, covered 


defray expenses, to have the matter settled there. with timber, on the other. Mr, Wilson has built the houses within 
Hoping, Mr. Editor, that you will give publicity to /a short distance of the creek, so that each should have ready ac- 
this in your valuable and widely circulated little paper, cess to the water. The land is laid out so that each farm has a 


: . } portion of land on each side of the creek. The centre of the prairie 
I beg to subscribe myself, with all due defference to Mr. jis ploughed, and sown with indian corn, buck wheat, and oats, 








Kidson, Yours in the bonds of Union, The situation of the place, so far as wood and water are concerned, 
Joun OLDHAM, | is excellent. Some part of the land is very good, others not so 
Hanley, March 11th, 1845. good. Upon the whole, I think those upon it are satisfied with it, 





- ———--——~~--<<——= | | have no donbt you will hear contrary statements from returned 
EMIGRATION.—Letrer No. XXXIX. emigrants, who have no connexion withus. Put no confidence 
LETTER FROM MR. CHARLES REEVE. jin them. Iam sorry to say the emigrants are very much dis- 
A Gorstville, July 12, 1844. satisfied with the houses Mr. Wilson has provided for them.* 
Dear Gorst,—After a long tiresome journey, I have the pleasure | There is no doubt that Mr. Wilson has had great difficulties to 
of addressing a letter to you from Gorstville, at which place I ar- { encounter with ; being a stranger in a strange land, every body 
rived on the 3rd of July. We had a very pleasant passage across } endeavouring to take advantage of him, as they do of us. His 
the Atlantic, although rather a long one for the season, it taking expenses another year will be considerable lighter, as we now have 
us five weeks from port to port. We beat several vessels that | plenty of workmen on the estate, without being obliged to employ 
sailed weeks before us, amongst the rest the one that Mr. Harri- | the independent Yankees, 


son sailed in; he arrived in New York the same day we did—j} ] have, in accordance with your request, formed the Reporting 
sailed from Liverpool the Ist of April, in a North American built | Committe ;¢ they have already commenced their labours. 
ship, badly found in every respect; the passengers were nearly | , CHARLES REEVE, Estate Steward 


starved the latter part of the time, only having one biscuit and a} 

half per day, and very little water. ‘This shows the advantage the; The houses were built chiefly in Mr. Wilson’s absence, he 
packets have over such vessels. I should advise emigrants coming | being on his journey to Washington, to make some arrangments 
to New York, by all means to come in packet ships, if they wish } with the Government, and also to New York to meet the emi- 
to make the voyage with any comfort. grants, 

Captain Delano treated us with every kindness, I have not the The men had made an effort to burn lime stone, to prepare, 
least fault to find with him or his vessel, excepting the cooking ap- | lime, &c. but could not succeed, which caused a delay in the finish- 
paratus, which was abominable. There was not accommodation for | ing of the houses. —- 
twenty people to cook with any degree of comfort. Judge, then, + The Reporting Committee consist of the Eetate Steward, 
how it must have been with so many passengers. Surveyor, and five members, elected by ballot yearly from those 

On our arrival at the quarantine ground, we were met by Mr.) occupying the society’s land; among others we have now four 
Wilson, who came off to us in a boat; he informed us he had made | practical farmers and two practical gardeners, on the estate, whose 
arrangements with Messrs. Harnden’s, to convey us from New | Judgements will be consulted in connection with the officers, in the 
York to Buffalo, for 3 dollars per adult; children under ‘twelve, | selection of Jand for each purchase, so that the Society is now ina 
half-price; under three years, free; luggage, 3s 4d per 100 Ibs.'; position to cerry cut ite principles to the general satisfaction of ifs 
And heve ict me remark, that people im general bring a great deal | members, 
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LETTER FROM MISS EMMA REEVE. 
Gorstville, Wisconsin, July 15, 1844. 

Dear Thomas,—We arrived at Gorstville on the 3rd of July. 
We had a very good passage across the Atlantic, although rather 
a long one for the time of the year, it taking us five weeks from 
Liverpool to New York, which was a long time to be confined to 
one thing. We had service in the Captain’s cabin every Sunday, 
twice a day, and prayer meetings in our cabin every night. 

Gorstville is a very pretty place indeed, it having a creek of water 
running through the land, and bluffs or hiils at the side, which 
gives ita very grand appearance. I like the place very well to 
look at, but I shall be able to give you more account of it next 
letter, when I have seen a little more about it. 

There are plenty of neighbours about a quarter of a mile from 
us, of our own people, and indeed [ am very happy now. I think 
you would hardly know us we are so much burnt with the sun I 
have got a large sun bonnet, something like ariddle; they all wear 
them here. 

We are building our house now of logs; 
able houses when made properly. 

From your affectionate Cousin, 
Emma Reva. 


The Potters’ Examiner, 


And Workman's Advocate, Marcu l5ru 


they are very comfort- 


1845. 


seen, from the official notices, that the Central Com- 
public, district meetings in the different 


will be 
mittee are holding general, 
townships of the Potteries, 
These meetings are convened for the purpose of laying before 
notters generally the present position of the Union, the progress we 
have made, and the exciting prospects, that are now open before us. 
That they will be well attended, we » have not the least doubt. All} 
ner meetings on the land question, peer ever been crowded ; and as 
the present bear on chat important sulyect, we anticipate the same 
results as formerly. Our position now ts becoming one of great im- 
every succeeding day adds to our funds ; and these funds 
There is no society in the united kingdom, that 
t before it, as the society of United 


portance ; 
give us strength. 
Aas the same exciting prospec 
Potters. 
every reason to believe, will be saccessfu!l. The different branches 
of our trade are taking this matter spiritedly up; and we doubt | 
not, that now they will see it practically and successfully carried out, 
The Flat Branch are nobly doing their duty; as are, also, the 
Printers. The Hollow-Ware Pressers have done theirs manfully | 
for the last six months ; and are still proyressing. Forward, then, 
potters of ail branches; and The Land, the great object ,of our 
wishe s, , shall yet be ours ! 


LONGTON RAT EPA AYERS ‘LOOK OUT!!! 
Public Business ought to be publicly made known, 
We, being a committee appointed twelve months ago 
to watch over the public business of this district, now 
beg to lay before you a statement of facts, as to the lay- 
ing out of the Public Monies. The time is now arrived 
that, for the first time, a public acco:nt of monies laid 
out by your own servants, will be laid before you. 
We call on you to look on 
This Picture, and then On This. 
Improvements done by the] Improvements done by the Im- 
Highway board during tie last|provement Commissioners during 
Twelve Months :— \the last Twelve Months :— 
Russell-street, Lovatt-street,, Notto be found, although their 
High-street, Furnace-road, Bag-\rate, until lately, has been one 
nall-street, Wood's-lane, Caroline- shilling in the pound, and now is 
street, Cross- street, Brickhouse- sixpence; and will they give you 
field, Church-street, Sutherland-jan account how they have ex- 


road, Heath-passage, Waller’ s-\pended it? 
square, Albion-street, &c., &c., Query. 
&c., &c., &e, 





Sabing waited aed seen for ourselves, that the last 


| board has done much to make the working class com- 


fortable, and seeing that it is their determination so to 
do, we request you to look for yourselves, and then you 
will support your own friends. 

We beg to remind you that the Highway Rate was 
sevenpence halfpenny in the pound, and the last board 
reduced it to fivepence in the pound; should you feel 
inclined to have your money laid out in the manner you 
have had for the last seven years, support the enemies of 
the working classes. 

Having laid before you a few facts, we call upon you 
to attead a Public Meeting, to be held in the Working 
Man’s Hall, on Monday, March the 17th, at seven o'clock 





We have commenced an undertaking, which, we ‘have now | 


- the evening, when the whole of the matter will be 
publicly made known. 

| G. Cartwricut, Chairman. 
} 





PU UBL Ic HEALTH AND MORTALITY. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, it is certain that a man’s health, 
nay life, is nearly as much in the keeping of those of whom he 
knows nothing as in his own. Of the three influences mainly act- 
ing on it—himself, society, and external nature—the first bears 
on it most intensely, the second most covertly, the last most con- 
stantly. Moral culture may teach the individual so to curb his 
} passions and appetites as to ‘de svelope all the forces of his organi- 
} zation in their most healthful scope, or his neglect may set them 
| loose as the deadliest instruments of self-destruction. 
| ‘The social system acts upon us, not only through its fashjons 
}and customs, but by the power of government ; and an ill-consi- 
| dered impost indirectly affecting the food, the habitation, or the 
| clothing of the community, shall send more to their graves than 
' ever fell by sword or spear. Climate is always so ameliorated by 
| civilization, that we may safely say that it forms no exception to 
{the general fact, that all the sources enumerated as influencing 
life are greatly modifiable, so that, though we may not believe 
with M. Quetelet in the perfectibility of our race, we may yet be 
} sure that all its numerous ills may be immeasurably lessened. 
| Nothing is truer than that the mortality of the kingdom i is the best 
| guage of its happiness and prosperity. Show us a community 
| wallowing in vice, whether from the pampering of luxury or the 

recklessness of poverty, and we will show you that there truly the 
| wages of sin are death. Point out the government legislating 
only for a financial return, regardless or ignorant of the indirect 
effects of their enaetments, and we shall see that the pieces of sil 
| ver have been the price of blood. 

Mr. Farr has compared the mortality of about seven millions of 
persons, one-half of whom are located in towns, the other half in 
counties. The concentration of the population in cities doubles 
the deaths from the epidemic diseases and those of the nervous 
system. In counties compared with cities, the deaths by convul- 
sion are as 1 to.3 nearly; so also deaths by water on the brain; 
acute diseases of the lungs are in counties as compared to cities as 

} 1 to 22 nearly. 

} ‘The deaths from consumption are increased to 39 per cent— 

} those from child-birth 71 per cent—those from typhus 221 per 

cent in cities as compared with counties. 

Why is it thus? Are cities, then, necessarily the graves of our 
race—as Susmilch called them ? or can the condition of their in- 

habitants be ameliorated? Mr. Farr ascribes the mortality to the 
insalubrity of the air in populous towns. No doubt this is, if not 
the sole, still a very marked cause of the sad superiority of deaths 
in cities, But there is the moral cause, the temptation to vice and 
indulgence, which can never be so rife in rural as in urban dis 
tricts ; and its influence is quite as great as that of ill-veatilated 
dwellings, and ill-paved and sunless streets, ‘‘ There is no rea- 

} son,” says Mr. Farr, “ why health should be- impaired by residence 

| in one, more than in one hundred square miles, if means.can be 

/ devised for supplying the 200,000 individuals located in the forme: 
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space daily with the requisite quantity of pure ait, and for remov- 
ing the principal sources of poisonous exhalations.”’ 

What these are, let the following facts, taken from the valuable 
pamphlet of the member for Shrewsbury,* and especially from 
Drs. 8. Smith and Arnott’s letter, addressed to the poor-law com- 
niiss.oners, attest. 

In the last half-century, the social condition of the working 
classes has undergone an immense change, which has not been 
sufficiently looked to by the legislature. In 1790, the workers iti 
towns to the labourers in the country were as one to two. In 1840 
it is just the reverse, the workers being to the labourers as two to 
one The proportion of manufacturers, miners, and artizans, to 
agricultural labourers, is for Staffordshire three to one; War- 
wickshire, four to one; West Riding of Yorkshire, six to one; 
Lancashire, ten to one; Middlesex, twelve to one. This influx 
has, in many towns, been very badly lodged; while the fluctua- 
tions of trade and manufactures have thrown thousands suddenly 
out of employ. It is among the lower classes, especially among 
the Irish who have emigrated into the heart of our largest towns, 
that fevers are the rifest and most fatal. Before touching on the 
fevers of our metropolis, let us look at the dwellings of the poor 
in the larger provincial towns. Of 11,000 houses at Nottingham, 
8,000 are built back to back—(Journal of Statistical Society, Jan. 
1840)—that is, they are devoid of ventilation. At Liverpool there 
are 7,862 inhabited cellars, described as dark, damp, dirty, and ill- 


rer ree 


I I Ne 


disease. On the other hand, the rich will find it the best economy 
to alleviate the physical evils of the poor; for a little expended by 
way of prevention will materially diminish the poor rates, “‘ which,” 
say the commissioners, “are invariably greatly increased by epi- 
demic seasons.’’ How, indeed, can it be otherwise, when the wife 
and the children become the widow and the orphans, or when 
the hand of the sick father can no longer earn the daily pittance 
for his family ? 
; England is the only European country which is devoid of a me- 
dical police, and in which the public health has been allowed to 
shift for itself. The sources of our national health are not to be 
traced to any constant supervision of government, for it has almost 
invariably at all times allowed evils to become intolerable before 
they have been removed. It is to the absence of war from our 
shores—but especially to the enormous wealth which has permit- 





7 the population, as a whole, to be better fed, clothed, and 


lodged than that of any other nation—that we owe this blessing. 
At the end of the seventeenth, and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, when climate and many other physical circumstances 
were what they are now, the mortality was just double that of 
this day. It diminished as the people prospered. When, there- 





; fore, it is urged that the diminished mortality of England, as com- 
{ pared with that of other nations, is a proof of the efficiency of our 
) public sanatory measures, we rejoin that this mode of viewing the 


question is false. The question is not by what indirect means we 


ventilated ; they lodge one-seventh of the whole population, of | re bettered, but by what direct—-have we taken advantage of our 


whom 39,300 are of the working classes 
2,270 courts, in which reside from two to six families, and few of 
these courts have more than one outlet. 


—the absence of pure air and sunshine, the constent presence of 
damp and contaminated vapours. In Manchester, of 123,232 
workers, 14,960 live in cellars. At Bury, one-third of the working 
classes are so badly off, that in 773 houses, one bed served four 
persons ; in 297, there was one bed for five; and in 78, one bed 
for six persons. In Bristol, 46 per cent of the working classes 
have but one room for a family. Leeds, which the registrar- 
general finds a most unhealthy place, of 17,800 houses, has 13,600 
under £10: in the north-eastward, containing 14,500 of the work- 
ing classes, or about a fifth of the whole population, three streets 
have sewers, twelve have them partly, thirty-eight have none, and 
the state of forty is unknown. 

The miseries of Glasgow, as described by Dr. Cowan, are almost 
incredible in a country which is sending its gold and its mission- 
aries to the millions who need them less than the amalgam of 
80,000 Irish and Highlanders, that wallow in filth, crime, and 
wretchedness, in the cellars and wynds of this great commercial 
city. From ten to twenty persons of both sexes lie huddled toge- 


ther, amid their rags and filth, on the floor, each night. The cel- } 


lars are beer and spirit shops. Multitudes of the younger girls, 
says Mr. Symmonds, applied to Captain Miller, the head of the 
Glasgow police, to rescue them from these scenes, to which they 
were driven by sheer want. A year or two served to harden and 
hurry them, from drunkenness, vice, and disease, to an early 
grave. Dr. Cowan, in his Vital Statistics, says:—‘‘In 1837, 
21,800 persons had fever in Glasgow.’’ In London, the mortality 
in some of the parishes is four times that of others. Poverty need 
not be so embittered. Want of food is not the sole cause ; for the 





What a miserable disre- | 


gard does this show of all that should constitute a healthful abode! } furnish the reply. 











agricultural labourer works as hard, and is as ill fed. It is the 
impurity of the dwelling, and the contamination which ensues 
where vice is allowed to herd with want, that fills our towns with 
misery and disease. 

There are two ways in which the miseries of the poor are visited 
on the rich—on their persons, and on their purses. Once gene- 
rated in a severe form among the hovels of the paupers, fever 
spreads to the best housed and best fed. ‘The registers,” says 
Mr. Farr, “show this; they trace diseases from unhealthy to 
healthy quarters, and follow them from the centres of cities to the 

irrounding villages and remote dwellings.” (p. 116.) On this 
core alone, if man will not be linked to man by sympathy of feel- 
ing, most assuredly he shall be by the bonds of suffering and 





* State of the Poorer Classes in Great Towns. By R. A. Slaney, 
Esq., M.P 








There are besides | means of alleviating the pressure on the public health in the 


same degree as other nations have of theirs, or not?* Let the 
following rapid survey of the causes of “destitution and death” 


(To be continued.) se 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
THE POTTERS GENERALLY 


Are informed, that General, Public, District Meetings of 
All Branches will take place at the following times and 
places, when business of the deepest importance, apper- 
taining to the interests of the trade, will be laid before 
the operatives of these districts. 

Fenton, Angel Inn, Monday evening, March 17th, 
at 7 o'clock, 

Loneron, Working Man’s Hall, Thursday evening, 
March 20th, at 7 o'clock. 

Bursiem, Temperance Hall, Friday evening, March 
2ist, at 7 o'clock. 

Let all, who desire to have a fair price for their labour, 
give their attendance. Now is the time to lay a found- 
ation for future prosperity. Be alive, working potters ! 
and secure the position you now vccupy, ora time will 
come, when repentance will be yours 
Also :— 

THE BURSLEM BRANCH OF TURNERS 
Beg to announce, that a Tea Party will be held at the 
Swan Inn, Burslem, on Monday the 17th of March, at 
six o'clock in the evening :—Tickets of admission Is. 
each :—the profits to assist the efforts, now in operation, 
to cancel the Sheffield and other Trade’s Debts. 

The committee trust, that they will receive the espe- 
cial support and heaity co-operation of their Brother 
Turners, in their laudable endeavours to preserve the 
eredit and integrity of the trade generally, by assisting 
to discharge every just claim that other trades may 
have upon it. R. H., Sec. pro. tem, 

Tickets to be had of any members of the Committee. 
A'so :— ' 
THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE EMIGRATION SOCIETY 
Are informed, that a levy, for the general expenses of 
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the past year, will be laid before ‘the ‘eenbere of the | 
society, on the next general meeting of the shareholders, | 
which will take place on Easter Monday, at their room, | 
Talbot Inn, Hanley. 

It will be seen from the laws, what this levy is called 
for, to avoid lessening, in the smallest possible amount, 
the general funded shares of the society. Let all give 
their attendance. Also : — 

THE UNITED BRANCH OF OVENMEN 
Are informed, that it is the intention of the Executive 
of their society to postpone, for the present, any further | 
exposures of those defaulters of their branch, who have | 
failed to come up to the present movement of working | 
potters. Also :— j 
THE POTTERS OF THE WEAR 

Are informed, that, agreeably to their request, the 
Central Committee have appointed a delegate to wait 
upon them, in the Easter Week. Let every effort be | 
made to obtain a8 numerous a meeting as possible. 
Also :— 





NOTICE. 

The Hollow-Ware Pressers of the Burslem District intend giving 

a Grand Evening Concert, on Wednesday, March 19th, 1845, 

At the STAR INN, Burslem, 
On which oécasion the most Talented Amateurs and Professionals | 
of the Potteries, will kindly give their services gratuitously. 

In announcing the above, we beg respectfully to inform the 
Potters and the Public generally, that the proceeds arising there- 
from will be appropriated to 

EMIGRATION PURPOSES. 

It will be seen from this, the motive which induces the Hollow- } 
Ware Pressers to nave a Concert, is the wish to be in a Merry 
Key (America.) Consequently it is necessary, for the promotion 
of this object, to be at all times in the Keyof C Sharp (see sharp.) 
Nevertheless, for the sake of harmony, we shall not reject, in this 
Concert, the introduction of the Fiats. Although there is a dif- 
ference in the two tones, a concert would go off very dull and un- 
harmonious without them. This is no Slur, and we trust there 
will be no quavering, no crotchets, or Bars of rest, as an objection 
to this invitation. N.B. All the other Branches, we trust, will be } 
ina Natural Key to support us, when the harmony will be com- ! 
plete, and the desired object achieved. ] 

Mr. Wensrer will preside at the Piano Forte. { 

The Burslem Waltz and Quadrille Band will be in attendance. { 

Tickets, Front Seats, \s.; Back Seats, 6d.; } 

May be had at the Star, Black Lion, and Bull’s Head Inns } 
Doors open at Seven o'clock, concert to commence precisely at | 

half-past. 


CHEAP HAT & CAP ESTABLISHMENT. 


FELLOW TOWNSMEN, 











- BREAD!—GIVE ME BREAD? 


Bread !—give me bread? for the vulture, within, 
Is tearing my heart in twain ; 
Oh God! how I crave for a mouthful, to still 
This ever-gnawing pain! . 
Pain, pain, pain is mine ;— 
A craving, ceaseless, maddening pain, 
That none but the wolfish can explain :— 
Bread !—give me bread ? 


Oh, Father of life and of mercy! thou, 
Parent of earth and of sky ! 
Say, didst thou give this world to a few, 
That the masses here may die ? 
Pain, pain, pain is mine;— 
A craving, ceaseless, maddening pain, 
That none but the wolfish can explain :— 
Bread !—give me bread? 


I have blood, I have bone, and the frame of a man; 
And would toil through the livelong day ; 
But give me the means, by which. I can 
Drive Hunger far away! 
Pain, pain, pain is mine ;— 
A craving, ceaseless, maddening pain, 
That none but the wolfish can explain !— 
Bread'—give me bread? 


I look on the earth, and I look in the sky, 
And I see thine Hand divine; 
There's plenty here, and there’s plenty there; but, alas! 
There’s none for mine. 
Pain, pain, pain is mine ; — 
A craving, eeaseless, maddening pain, 
That none but the wolfish can explain : 
Bread '—give me bread ? 


Oh God! I've a fearfui thovght, within, 
To take food, where I can! 
Say, say, wouldst thou call that act a sin, 
To save a starving man? 
Pain, pain, pain is mine;— 
A craving, ceaseless, maddening pain, 
That none but the wolfish can explain :— 
Bread !—give me bread? 


Bread !—give me bread? for the vulture, within, 
Is tearing my heart in twain ; 
Oh God! how I crave for a mouthful, to still 
This ever-gnawing pain ! 
Pain, pain, pain is mine! 
A craving, ceaseless, maddening pain, 
That none but the wolfish can explain :-— 


Bread!—give me bread? 
MENTOR, 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDE NTS. 


Received, “ X,"’ and“\A Union Man,” Hanley. 
J. B. in our next. 
Received, from the Middlesbro’ Mollow-Ware Pressers, Flat- 
| Pressers, Printers, and Ovenmen, £1 4s., for the l Tnemployed 
F Fund. We wish from our heart that all potters had the same union 
rit withi Thi > 3 of Middlesbro’. Success 
SPLENDID SHORT NAPS, fared yo whey, as the United Potters of Midd 
from 4s. upwards; Received, from the Flat-Pressers of Glasgow, by the United Flat- 
4A GREAT VARIETY OF BEAVER BONNETS, Pressers’ Executive Board of Staffordshire, £1, for which the Com 


from 3s. 6d., of the first fashion. ass return their sincere thanks. 


YOU will consult your own interest, by trying the 
PATENT FRENCH VELVET HAT, 


Price 8s. and 10s., equal to the best London Beaver, formerly 
sold at 24s. ; 








ma W. R. C., sec 
ALL SORTS OF CAPS, in great variety. 
Observe.— Printed for the Executive of “‘ The United Branches of Operetn 
§ | Potters,” and Published by W. Evans, Brunswick Stree 
SALISBURY & Co Sey | Shelton; Sold also by Brown, Longton; Dent, and. Yates 


Market place, Burslem, and corner of Tontine Street, Hanley. 


Shelton; Manley, Burslem ; Bell, Stoke, &c. &c. 
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